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Introduction 


The  racial  policies  of  the  Government  of  South  Africa  have  been 
under  discussion  in  the  United  Nations,  in  one  form  or  another, 
since  the  very  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1946.  The 
matter  was  first  raised  by  India  in  the  form  of  the  complaint  that 
the  Union  Government  had  enacted  legislation  discriminating  against 
South  Africans  of  Indian  origin.  This  issue  was  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  of  several  Assembly  recommendations  at  subsequent 
sessions  of  the  Assembly. 

In  1952,  the  wider  question  of  racial  conflict  in  South  Africa 
arising  from  the  Government’s  policies  of  apartheid  (racial  separa¬ 
tion)  was  also  placed  upon  the  Assembly’s  agenda.  The  two  related 
questions  continued  to  be  discussed  as  separate  agenda  items  until 
1961.  In  1962,  following  agreement  by  India  and  Pakistan,  the  two 
items  were  combined  under  one  title  in  the  agenda  of  the  Seventeenth 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  form:  “The  policies  of 
Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa:  (a) 
Race  Conflict  in  South  Africa;  (b)  Treatment  of  People  of  Indian 
and  Indo-Pakistan  Origin  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.” 

On  both  these  questions  the  Government  of  South  Africa  con¬ 
sistently  maintained  that  the  matter  was  essentially  within  its  domes¬ 
tic  jurisdiction  and  that  under  the  Charter  the  United  Nations  was 
barred  from  considering  it. 


Consideration  of  Apartheid  by  the  General  Assembly 
between  1952  and  1960 

On  December  5,  1952  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  three- 
man  Commission  to  study  the  racial  situation  in  South  Africa  and 
invited  the  South  African  Government  to  extend  its  full  cooperation 
to  the  Commission.  In  another  resolution  adopted  on  the  same 
day  it  called  upon  all  Member  States  to  bring  their  policies  into 
conformity  with  their  obligations  under  the  Charter  to  promote  the 
observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  In  1953, 
following  a  report  by  the  Commission  that  the  situation  in  South 
Africa  was  likely  to  impair  friendly  relations  among  nations,  the 
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Assembly  again  asked  the  South  African  Government  to  extend 
its  cooperation  to  the  Commission  for  a  further  study  and  asked 
the  Commission  to  suggest  measures  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

In  1954  the  Assembly  invited  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
to  reconsider  its  position  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 
In  December  1955,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  by  which  the  General 
Asssembly  expressed  its  concern  over  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  was  continuing  to  give  effect  to  the  policies  of 
apartheid.  In  January  1957,  the  Assembly  “deplored”  the  fact  that 
the  Union  Government  had  not  yet  observed  its  obligations  under 
the  Charter  and  had  pressed  forward  with  discriminatory  measures. 
On  November  26,  1957,  the  Assembly  “appealed”  to  the  Union 
Government  to  revise  its  policy  in  the  light  of  the  Principles  and 
Purposes  of  the  Charter  and  of  world  opinion. 

In  October  1958,  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
upon  all  members  to  bring  their  policies  into  conformity  with  the 
Charter  and  expressing  regret  and  concern  that  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  had  not  yet  responded  to  its  appeals.  The  resolution 
was  followed  in  1959  by  another  in  which  the  General  Assembly 
expressed  its  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  preservation  of  racial 
discrimination  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  Assembly  further 
expressed  concern  and  regret  at  the  Union’s  refusal  to  reconsider 
its  policies. 

Consideratiion  by  the  Security  Council  in  1960 

In  1960  the  Security  Council  also  took  up  the  matter.  Acting 
upon  a  request  by  twenty-nine  African  and  Asian  Member  States, 
it  met  to  consider  “the  situation  arising  out  of  the  large-scale  killings 
of  unarmed  and  peaceful  demonstrators  against  racial  discrimination 
and  segregation”  in  South  Africa. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  on  April  11,  1960,  the  Council  stated 
that  if  the  situation  continued,  it  might  endanger  international  peace 
and  security,  and  called  upon  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  apartheid  and  racial  discrimination.  The 
Council  also  requested  the  Secretary-General,  in  consultation  with 
the  South  African  Government,  to  take  adequate  measures  to  uphold 
the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
South  African  Government,  the  Secretary-General  visited  that 
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country  in  January  1961.  He  subsequently  informed  the  Security 
Council  that  in  his  discussions  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  South 
Africa  no  mutually  acceptable  arrangement  had  been  found.  The 
lack  of  agreement  was  not,  in  his  view  conclusive,  however,  and  he 
added  that  he  wished  to  give  the  matter  further  consideration.  The 
South  African  Government,  for  its  part,  found  the  talks  with  the 
Secretary-General  “constructive”  and  decided  to  invite  him  to  visit 
the  Union  again,  in  order  to  continue  the  contact. 

Consideration  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Sessions 

At  its  sixteenth  session,  in  1961,  the  General  Assembly  deplored 
the  failure  of  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  comply  with  pre¬ 
vious  Assembly  resolutions,  as  well  as  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  strongly  deprecated  the  Republic’s  continued 
disregard  of  its  Charter  obligations. 

At  its  seventeenth  session  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  on  November  6,  1962,  in  which  it  asked  Member  States  to  take 
the  following  specific  measures: 

“(a)  Breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  or  refraining  from  establishing  such 
relations; 

(b)  Closing  their  ports  to  all  vessels  flying  the  South  African  flag; 

(c)  Enacting  legislation  prohibiting  their  ships  from  entering  South 
African  ports; 

(d)  Boycotting  all  South  African  goods  and  refraining  from  export¬ 
ing  goods,  including  all  arms  and  ammunition,  to  South  Africa; 

(e)  Refusing  landing  and  passage  facilities  to  all  aircraft  belonging 
to  the  Government  of  South  Africa  and  companies  registered 
under  the  laws  of  South  Africa.” 


Establishment  of  the  Special  Committee 

The  General  Assembly  also  established  a  Special  Committee  of 
1 1  members  to  keep  the  situation  under  review  between  Assembly 
sessions  so  that  continuous  attention  might  be  given  to  the  problem. 
In  fulfilment  of  its  responsibilities,  the  Special  Committee  heard  a 
number  of  petitioners,  received  and  studied  numerous  communica¬ 
tions  and  documents,  encouraged  Member  States  to  take  action 
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recommended  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  submitted  three  reports 
—in  May,  July  and  September  1963— to  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council. 

The  Security  Council,  on  August  7,  1963,  expressed  appreciation 
of  the  first  two  reports  and  took  action  along  the  lines  recommended 
in  them.  In  particular  it  recommended  that  the  sale  and  shipment 
by  all  nations  of  all  arms  and  ammunition  and  military  vehicles  to 
South  Africa  should  stop.  The  third,  more  comprehensive,  report 
was  for  discussion  by  the  eighteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  chapters  which  follow  contain  a  very  brief  summary  of  the 
three  reports  of  the  Special  Committee. 
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Officers  and  Membership 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid 

chairman:  Diallo  Telli  ( Guinea ) 

vice-chairman:  Fernando  Volio  Jimenez  ( Costa  Rica ) 
rapporteur:  Matrika  Prasad  Koirala  (Nepal) 


ELEVEN  MEMBERS 


Algeria 
Costa  Rica 
Ghana 
Guinea 
Haiti 


Hungary 

Malaysia 

Nepal 

Nigeria 

Philippines 


Somalia 


Diallo  Telli,  of  Guinea,  Chairman  of  the 
eleven-member  Special  Committee  on  the 
Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
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Defiance  of  the  United  Nations 


On  November  6,  1962,  the  General  Assembly  again  deplored  the 
refusal  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  to  aban¬ 
don  its  racial  policies,  and  strongly  deprecated  its  continued  and 
total  disregard  of  its  obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  its  determined  aggravation  of  racial  issues  by  enforcing  measures 
of  increasing  ruthlessness  involving  violence  and  bloodshed.  Reaf¬ 
firming  that  the  continuance  of  these  policies  seriously  endangers 
international  peace  and  security,  the  Assembly  requested  Member 
States  to  take  various  measures  to  dissuade  the  South  African  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  pursuing  its  policies  of  apartheid. 

The  South  African  Government,  however,  has  shown  no  in¬ 
clination  to  comply  with  the  demand  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
policies  of  apartheid,  but  has  manifested  open  hostility  toward  the 
United  Nations  and  its  decisions.  It  claimed  that  the  resolution  need 
not  cause  panic  as  South  Africa’s  major  trading  partners  did  not 
support  the  recommendations  and  announced  that  South  Africa 
would  accept  limited  isolation,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  its  “White 
civilization”. 

On  August  7,  1963,  the  Security  Council  adopted  a  resolution 
strongly  deprecating  South  Africa’s  perpetuation  of  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation  as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  contrary  to  its  obligations  as  a  Member  State;  and 
calling  upon  the  South  African  Government  to  abandon  the  policies 
of  apartheid  and  discrimination,  and  to  liberate  all  persons  im¬ 
prisoned,  interned  or  subjected  to  other  restrictions  for  having  op¬ 
posed  the  policy  of  apartheid. 

This  resolution,  based  on  the  Council’s  conviction  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  South  Africa  was  seriously  disturbing  international  peace 
and  security,  obviously  required  urgent  and  adequate  measures  by 
the  South  African  Government.  However,  instead  of  giving  earnest 
consideration  to  measures  to  comply  with  its  terms,  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  Government  has  continued  to  impose  its  policies  of  apartheid 
on  the  people  of  South  Africa. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Policies  of  Apartheid 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  was  held  at  United 
Nations  Headquarters  on  April  2,  1963.  The  Committee  elected  Diallo 
Telli  (Guinea)  as  Chairman,  Fernando  V olio  Jimenez  (Costa  Rica)  as 
Vice-Chairman  and  Matrika  Prasad  Koirala  (Nepal)  as  Rapporteur. 
Shown  from  left  to  right  are  Fernando  V olio  Jimenez  (Costa  Rica),  Vice- 
Chairman;  the  late  Evgeny  D.  Kiselev,  former  Under-Secretary  for 
Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs;  Secretary-General  U  Thant;  Diallo 
Telli  ( Guinea )  Chairman;  Enuga  S.  Reddy,  Secretary  of  the  Committee; 
and  Ram  C.  Malhotra  (Nepal)  Acting  Rapporteur. 


In  an  address  on  August  17,  1963,  Prime  Minister  Dr.  Verwoerd 
declared  that  “We  will  never  give  in”.  He  claimed  that  if  South 
Africa  appeared  to  be  isolated  in  regard  to  its  racial  policies,  the 
country  was  definitely  not  isolated  in  the  very  important  spheres  of 
life  because  its  purchasing  power  was  of  great  value  in  the  inter¬ 
national  market.  On  September  3,  1963  he  even  suggested  that  the 
extension  of  apartheid  to  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland  and  Swaziland 
under  South  African  guardianship  would  be  to  their  advantage. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  has  enacted 
new  discriminatory  and  repressive  laws  such  as  the  Transkei  Con¬ 
stitution  Act,  the  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  Act  and  the  General  Law 
Amendment  Act.  It  has  uprooted  thousands  of  families  from  their 
homes  in  the  urban  areas  and  expelled  many  thousands  of  Africans 
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to  distant  reserves.  It  has  arrested  and  convicted  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  under  pass  laws  and  other  racially  discriminatory 
measures.  It  has  excluded  non-Whites  from  new  categories  of  em¬ 
ployment.  It  has  instituted  a  reign  of  terror  against  opponents  of 
apartheid:  the  leaders  of  the  non- Whites  have  been  jailed  or  re¬ 
stricted,  and  thousands  of  persons  have  been  thrown  in  jail  for 
opposition  to  apartheid,  with  no  certainty  of  ever  being  set  free. 
Harsh  penalties  have  been  imposed  on  members  of  the  major  non- 
White  organizations. 

The  Government  has  openly  relied  on  its  political,  military  and 
economic  power  to  defy  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  South  Africa,  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  Nations.  It  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  rally  its  supporters  to  more  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
legitimate  and  urgent  demands  of  the  international  community. 
With  ruthless  measures  of  repression,  it  has  denied  all  avenues  for 
peaceful  change,  greatly  increased  tension  within  the  country  and 
created  the  grave  danger  of  a  violent  conflict  which  cannot  but 
have  serious  international  repercussions. 

Meanwhile,  it  has  spent  much  effort  in  propaganda  at  home  and 
abroad,  describing  its  policy  as  “separate  development”  of  the  races 
in  order  to  deceive  world  public  opinion.  The  policy  itself  remains 
basically  unchanged. 

Prime  Minister  Dr.  Verwoerd  stated  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
on  25  January  1963: 

“Reduced  to  its  simplest  form  the  problem  is  nothing  else  than  this: 
We  want  to  keep  South  Africa  White.  .  .  .  ‘Keeping  it  White’  can  only 
mean  one  thing  namely  White  domination,  not  ‘leadership’,  not  ‘guid¬ 
ance’,  but  ‘control’,  ‘supremacy’.  If  we  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  people  that  the  White  man  should  be  able  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  by  retaining  White  domination  ...  we  say  that  it  can  be 
achieved  by  separate  development.” 

Government  leaders  admit  that  the  non-Whites  cannot  be  treated 
forever  as  inferior,  nor  would  they  accept  concessions  which  do 
not  provide  for  equal  rights.  They  claim  that  the  move  towards  self- 
determination  of  both  the  major  groups  is  the  only  solution  which 
will  preserve  the  nationhood  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  Whites. 
Hence  the  development  of  “Bantustans”  in  the  African  reserves  is 
given  great  emphasis  in  Government  policy. 

Under  the  Government’s  plans,  the  African  reserves  will  be 
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progressively  granted  the  rights  of  self-government.  The  Africans 
will  exercise  their  political  rights  only  in  the  reserves  and  the  Whites 
only  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  described  as  the  “White”  area. 

This  ingenious  formula  represents,  in  fact,  a  serious  attack  on 
the  rights  of  a  great  majority  of  inhabitants.  It  means  that  Africans 
will  lose  all  existing  rights,  and  all  hope  of  equal  rights,  in  87  per 
cent  of  the  territory  of  the  country  in  return  for  self-government  in 
the  reserves  which  constitute  only  13  per  cent  of  the  territory. 

The  idea  that  the  African  reserves  constitute  the  homelands  of 
the  Africans  is  based  on  a  distortion  of  history  and  a  negation  of 
present-day  realities.  Only  38  per  cent  of  Africans  today  reside  in 
the  reserves,  which  cannot  provide  an  adequate  livelihood  for  even 
their  existing  inhabitants.  The  Africans  constitute  a  majority  in  both 
the  “White”  urban  areas  and  “White”  rural  areas.  A  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  Africans  were  born  or  have  lived  for  long  periods  outside 
the  reserves  and  have  little  contact  with  the  reserves. 

Moreover,  the  steps  towards  self-government  are  misleading. 
They  are  not  the  fulfilment  of  the  aspirations  of  the  African  people, 
but  political  moves  to  resuscitate  the  tribal  chiefs,  provide  limited 
opportunities  for  some  Africans  and  deceive  public  opinion. 

The  Government  could  implement  its  policies  only  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  an  ever  more  severe  repressive  regime  to  stifle  the  growing 
opposition  from  the  non-Whites  and  all  who  believe  in  racial 
equality.  The  result  has  been  increased  tension,  the  massive  expan¬ 
sion  of  security  forces  and  a  vicious  circle  of  greater  discontent 
among  the  majority  of  the  people  and  a  growing  fear  among  the 
privileged,  with  the  almost  universal  expectation  of  a  dangerous 
conflict. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  particularly  eventful  year,  both  because 
of  the  further  pressure  of  the  policies  of  apartheid  on  the  population 
and  because  of  the  growing  tension.  Some  of  the  major  develop¬ 
ments  of  this  year  are  reviewed  in  the  following  chapters. 
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The  Transkei  Constitution  Act 
and  the  Moves  towards 
the  Creation  of  “Bantustans” 


One  of  the  main  developments  during  the  year  was  the  promulgation 
of  the  Transkei  Constitution  Act  providing  a  degree  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  for  the  African  reserve  of  Transkei.1  The  Government  has 
indicated  that  this  is  a  step  toward  the  creation  of  a  series  of  “Ban- 
tustans”  in  the  African  reserves. 

In  justification  of  their  plans,  South  African  Government  spokes¬ 
men  claim  that  the  Europeans  arrived  in  the  country  before  or  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Bantu  and  that  there  was  a  traditional 
geographical  separation  between  the  White  and  Black  areas.  The 
theory  that  the  Europeans  were  the  first  settlers,  which  applies  only 
to  a  small  part  of  the  country  around  the  Cape  Peninsula,  has  been 
disputed  by  many  historians  and  is  of  little  relevance  at  the  present 
time  as  the  right  of  the  people  of  European  origin  to  live  in  South 
Africa  has  not  been  disputed. 

It  is  true  that,  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  wars  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  Africans  were  progressively  confined  to  limited 
areas  of  land.  Moreover,  African  landownership  rights  were  re¬ 
stricted  by  legislative  measures  in  order  to  force  Africans  to  work 
in  mines,  factories,  and  White  farms. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  formed  in 
1909  by  agreement  between  the  two  major  White  elements  in  the 
country,  was  the  promulgation  of  the  Native  Land  Act  of  1913, 
which  limited  African  land  rights  to  IOV2  million  morgen  (about 
21  million  acres).2  The  Native  Trust  and  Land  Act  of  1936  pro- 


1  The  Transkei,  situated  on  the  coast  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Cape  Province,  has  an 
area  of  16,350  square  miles  and  a  population  of  over  two  million. 

2  The  African  opposition  to  this  Act  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Native  National  Congress, 
predecessor  of  the  African  National  Congress.  It  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  the  application 
of  this  measure  by  representations  in  South  Africa  and  in  London. 
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vided  for  the  acquisition  of  an  additional  15  million  acres  for  Afri¬ 
can  occupation,  and  for  the  liquidation  of  the  “Black  spots” 
(African-owned  land)  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  When  this  addi¬ 
tional  land  is  acquired,  the  African  reserves  will  cover  less  than  a 
seventh  of  the  country. 

The  traditional  geographical  separation  is  mainly  a  restriction 
on  landownership  imposed  by  the  Government  in  which  the  Afri¬ 
cans  had  no  voice  and  which  the  African  leaders  had  protested 
strongly.  The  reserves  contain  only  38  per  cent  of  the  African  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country,  and  even  a  Government  commission  found 
that  they  can  decently  support  only  half  of  their  present  population. 
The  majority  of  Africans  live  outside  the  reserves.  The  Africans 
outnumber  the  Whites  in  the  urban  areas.  The  number  of  Africans 
is  about  four  times  the  number  of  Whites  in  the  “White”  rural  area. 

The  National  Party  came  to  power  in  1948  after  a  campaign  in 
which  it  stressed  the  alleged  dangers  of  increasing  African  popula¬ 
tion  outside  the  reserves,  and  the  trend  towards  economic  integra¬ 
tion.  It  embarked  on  a  series  of  laws  to  outlaw  all  social  intercourse 
between  the  racial  groups,  to  restrict  the  rights  of  Africans  outside 
the  reserves,  and  to  reinforce  tribalism. 

The  Bantu  Authorities  Act  of  1951  abolished  the  Native  Repre¬ 
sentative  Council  and  authorized  the  Governor-General  to  establish 
Bantu  “tribal  authorities”.  The  establishment  of  these  authorities 
was  opposed  by  the  Africans  and  the  Government  had  to  impose 
them  by  threats,  deportation  and  arrest  of  African  leaders  and  severe 
police  action.  African  resistance  had  been  ruthlessly  quelled  in 
Tembuland  and  East  Pondoland  between  1957  and  1960. 

Under  the  so-called  Promotion  of  Bantu  Self-Government  Act 
of  1959,  the  small  number  of  qualified  Africans  were  deprived  of 
their  right  to  elect  a  few  White  members  to  Parliament.  The  Act 
provided  for  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  264  scattered  African 
reserves  into  eight  “national  units”  and  the  establishment  of  terri¬ 
torial  authorities  in  these  units.  Territorial  authorities  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Transkei  and  in  five  other  areas  by  the  end  of  1962. 
Meanwhile,  in  January  1962,  Prime  Minister  Dr.  Verwoerd  an¬ 
nounced  a  plan  to  grant  limited  “self-government”  to  the  Transkei. 

The  Transkei  Constitution  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Parliament 
on  January  28,  1963  and  promulgated  on  May  24,  1963.  The  Act 
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confers  self-government  on  the  Territory  of  Transkei  and  vests 
executive  functions  in  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  a  Chief  Minister  and 
five  ministers.  The  Cabinet  is  made  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  six  departments,  namely:  finance,  justice,  education,  interior, 
agriculture  and  forestry  and  public  works. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  will  consist  of  109  members:  the  four 
paramount  chiefs  and  the  60  chiefs  of  the  Transkei,  and  45  members 
elected  by  Transkei  “citizens”  resident  in  the  territory  or  in  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

The  Assembly  may  make  laws  in  regard  to  taxation,  Bantu  edu¬ 
cation,  agricultural  improvements,  inferior  courts,  wills,  registration 
of  deeds,  public  works,  Bantu  authorities,  traffic,  certain  labor  mat¬ 
ters,  welfare  services,  vital  statistics,  elections,  liquor,  markets,  game 
preservation  and  licensing  of  trading  and  business.  All  its  bills,  how¬ 
ever,  are  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  State  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  Assembly  cannot  legislate  on:  (a)  the  establishment  of  mili¬ 
tary  forces;  (b)  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition;  (c)  the 
appointment  and  recognition  of  diplomatic  and  consular  representa¬ 
tives  and  the  conclusion  of  international  treaties  and  agreements; 
and  (d)  the  control  over  the  entry  and  presence  of  any  police  force 
of  the  Republic  sent  to  the  Transkei  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  and  for  the  preservation  of  internal  security.  (The  territory 
will,  however,  have  control  of  any  police  force  stationed  in  the 
Transkei  and  transferred  to  it  by  the  Republic’s  Minister  of  Justice.) 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  will  also  retain  control  of  the 
post  office,  railway  and  harbors,  national  roads,  civil  aviation,  the 
entry  of  aliens  into  the  territory,  currency  and  public  loans,  and 
customs  and  excise. 

Elections  for  the  45  elected  seats  in  the  109-member  Legislature 
are  due  to  be  held  on  November  20,  1963.  The  Government  is 
reported  to  be  planning  to  establish  the  new  Transkei  Government 
before  Christmas  1963. 

The  Minister  of  Bantu  Administration  and  Development  an¬ 
nounced  on  August  16  that  the  civil  administration  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  territory  in  October:  1,900  of  the  2,476  Civil  Service 
posts  would  be  filled  by  Africans.  White  officials  would  head  the 
departments  and  hold  other  senior  posts.  They  would  be  replaced 
by  the  Bantu  “but  always  beginning  at  the  lowest  grade  and  pro- 
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gressively  advancing  to  the  top  so  that  White  officials  would  never 
work  under  Bantu.” 

A  number  of  comments  may  be  made  on  these  moves  towards 
“the  creation  of  Bantustans.” 

First,  these  moves  are  engineered  by  a  Government  in  which  the 
African  people  have  no  voice  and  are  aimed  at  the  separation  of  the 
races  and  the  denial  of  rights  to  the  African  population  in  six- 
sevenths  of  the  country. 

Second,  the  “Bantustans”  were  not  demanded  by  Africans  but 
are  being  imposed  against  their  wishes.  The  leaders  of  the  African 
people  are  imprisoned  or  silenced,  entry  into  reserves  by  Whites 
is  controlled  by  permit,  and,  under  Proclamation  400,  the  Trans- 
keians  are  denied  freedom  of  assembly  and  speech. 

Third,  the  self-government  granted  to  Transkei  at  present  is 
limited  in  many  ways.  Paramount  Chief  Sabata  Dalindyebo  of  the 
Tembu,  one  of  the  biggest  tribes  in  the  Transkei,  declared  recently: 

“The  freedom  you  are  getting  in  the  Transkei  is  a  fowl-run.  A  cat- 

tlekraal  would  be  better.” 

Fourth,  the  scheme  aims  at  strengthening  tribalism  and  utilizing 
the  tribal  system  against  African  aspirations  for  equality. 

Fifth,  the  “national  units”,  made  up  of  scattered  reserves,  are  not 
economically  viable.  They  do  not  provide  a  minimum  standard 
of  living  even  for  the  existing  population  of  less  than  four  million. 
They  have  few  known  mineral  resources  and  are  almost  devoid  of 
industries.  Their  economies  depend  largely  on  the  export  of  labor 
to  the  “White”  areas  at  the  rate  of  over  half  a  million  migrant 
laborers  a  year. 

The  creation  of  “Bantustans”  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  de¬ 
signed  to  reinforce  White  supremacy  in  the  country  by  strengthening 
the  position  of  tribal  chiefs,  dividing  the  African  people  through  the 
offer  of  opportunities  for  a  limited  number  of  Africans,  and  deceiv¬ 
ing  public  opinion. 
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Apartheid  in  the  “White”  Areas 


The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  as 
indicated  earlier,  is  to  keep  most,  if  not  all,  of  South  Africa  under 
White  control  by  treating  Africans  outside  the  reserves  as  transient 
aliens  allowed  to  remain  only  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  Whites. 
The  movement  of  Africans  to  the  “White  areas”  is  strictly  regulated 
and  African  family  life  is  restricted.  Any  African  who  is  unemployed 
or  becomes  a  “problem”  is  expelled.  Some  of  the  disabilities  imposed 
on  the  Africans  and  other  non- Whites  are  briefly  reviewed  below. 

Residential  Segregation  and  Related  Measures 

The  Group  Areas  Act  of  1950,  which  provides  for  the  forcible 
separation  of  racial  groups,  continues  to  be  implemented  actively 
though  the  General  Assembly  has  repeatedly  called  upon  South 
Africa  to  refrain  from  enforcing  its  provisions.  “Black  spots”,  where 
Africans  hold  freehold  rights,  are  being  rapidly  cleared. 

Between  November  6,  1962  and  the  end  of  August  1963,  “group 
areas”  were  proclaimed  in  about  40  cities  and  towns.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  families,  mostly  of  non- Whites,  are  forced  to  move  from 
areas  in  some  of  which  they  have  resided  for  generations. 

In  Nelspruit,  Transvaal,  400  families  of  Indian  and  Pakistani 
origin  have  to  move,  though  Indians  had  pioneered  in  that  fever- 
infested  area  and  had  arrived  there  in  1921.  Five  thousand  Indians 
and  a  number  of  Malays,  Coloreds3  and  Chinese  have  to  move  from 
Pageview,  one  of  the  main  Indian  trading  areas  in  Johannesburg 
which  had  been  set  aside  for  non-Whites  in  1902.  More  than  6,500 
non-Whites,  mostly  of  Indian  and  Pakistani  origin,  have  to  vacate 
South  End,  Port  Elizabeth. 

In  the  Alexandra  Township,  Johannesburg,  where  Africans  have 
held  freehold  rights  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  all  family 
accommodations  are  to  be  eliminated  and  the  population  reduced 


?  The  term  “colored”  is  used  in  South  Africa  to  denote  mainly  people  of  mixed  racial 
prigin. 
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from  50,000  to  30,000.  The  Colored  population  of  the  township, 
which  numbers  over  6,000,  has  been  told  that  it  would  have  to 
leave  the  area. 

This  uprooting  of  settled  communities  has  created  serious  hard¬ 
ship  for  the  families  which  are  obliged  to  move  to  distant  new  loca¬ 
tions.  It  has  caused  great  insecurity  and  bitterness. 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  territorial  separation,  the  Government 
is  proceeding  with  plans  to  replace  and  remove  the  African  popu¬ 
lation  of  250,000  in  the  Western  Cape  and  reserve  the  area  for  the 
Whites  and  the  Coloreds.  Thousands  of  Africans  are  being  ex¬ 
pelled  to  the  reserves. 

The  scheme  has  been  opposed  by  many  industrialists,  farmers 
and  political  leaders.  The  United  Party  leader,  Sir  de  Villiers  Graaff, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Assembly  on  May  28,  1963,  said  that  the 
National  Party  seemed  to  see  the  Western  Cape  as  “the  stronghold 
of  White  civilization”  where  the  Whites  in  a  kind  of  siege  could 
make  a  last  stand  while  there  was  trouble  elsewhere. 

Under  the  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  Act  of  1963,  popularly 
known  as  the  Servants  Act,  the  residence  of  African  domestic 
workers  on  the  premises  of  their  White  employers  is  severely  re¬ 
stricted. 

The  Department  of  Bantu  Administration  and  Development 
sent  a  directive  to  all  local  authorities  on  February  14,  1963  curb¬ 
ing  any  further  expansion  of  African  private  enterprise  in  urban 
areas. 


Pass  Laws  and  Influx  Control  Measures 

The  pass  system  has  often  been  described  as  perhaps  the  most 
serious  grievance  of  the  African  people  as  it  restricts  their  freedom 
of  movement  at  every  turn.  Over  the  years,  the  African  people 
have  staged  numerous  protests  against  the  passes,  regarded  by  them 
as  “badges  of  slavery”,  including  the  demonstration  at  Sharpville 
and  other  areas  in  1960. 

Under  the  Natives  (abolition  of  Passes  and  Coordination  of  Docu¬ 
ments)  Act  of  1952,  the  National  Party  Government  replaced  the 
passes  of  the  Africans  by  “reference  books.”  The  rest  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  issued  identity  cards.  While  non-Africans  rarely 
suffer  penalties  for  non-possession  of  identity  cards,  the  Africans 
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are  subjected  to  severe  punishments  for  even  accidental  misplacing 
of  reference  books. 

The  reference  books  contain  permits  to  remain  in  an  urban  area, 
tax  receipts  and  other  particulars.  Africans  found  outside  the 
reserves  without  permits  are  taken  to  courts,  for  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  expelled.  Juvenile  offenders  may  be  sentenced  to  whip¬ 
ping. 

The  regulations  have  been  strengthened  during  the  past  year,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  requirement  that  all  African  women  must  carry 
“reference  books”  from  February  1,  1963.  The  extension  of  the 
pass  system  to  African  women  has  always  been  strongly  resented 
by  Africans,4  as  the  subjection  of  women  to  the  procedures  may 
lead  to  serious  consequences  for  their  families.  Mothers  of  small 
children  may  be  suddenly  arrested.  Husbands  and  wives  may  be 
arrested  separately  and  expelled  to  their  respective  “homelands” 
which  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  A  mother  may  be  “endorsed 
out”  even  though  her  child  was  born  in  the  city:  if  she  takes  the 
child  with  her,  the  child  loses  the  right  to  return  to  the  city  without 
special  permission. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  South  African  racial 
policies  is  the  multitude  of  arrests  and  convictions  under  the 
numerous  laws  and  regulations  which  restrict  the  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  and  residence  of  the  African  people.  The  number  of  convic¬ 
tions  in  1962  was  384,497,  or  over  a  thousand  a  day.  The  total 
convictions  in  the  previous  decade  was  3,886,568. 

As  Mrs.  Helen  Suzman,  Progressive  Party  member  of  Parliament, 
commented : 

“They  go  to  jail  or  pay  fines  they  can  ill  afford  because  of  minor 
infringements  of  the  dozens  of  laws  which  control  every  aspect  of  their 
lives. 

“These  laws  which  do  not  apply  to  other  races,  laws  which  restrict 
their  right  to  sell  their  labor  in  the  best  market,  to  move  freely  around 
the  country  of  their  birth  and  to  live  with  their  families. 

“White  South  Africans  should  ponder  on  their  own  reactions  if 
they  were  hauled  off  to  jail  for  not  paying  taxes  or  for  looking  for  work 
in  the  towns. 

“Maybe  then  they  would  realise  why  pass  laws  and  influx  control 
are  the  greatest  causes  of  racial  friction  in  our  country”. 

4  As  early  as  1913,  when  the  Orange  Free  State  attempted  to  introduce  passes  for  women, 
African  women  staged  huge  demonstrations  and  the  laws  were  revoked  after  the  pro¬ 
testers  filled  the  jails  to  overflowing. 
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The  urban  Africans  are  in  constant  dread  of  being  expelled  from 
towns  and  sent  to  the  reserves.  Such  orders  seem  to  have  greatly 
increased  as  the  Government  proceeds  even  more  vigorously  with 
its  apartheid  policies.  In  1962,  4,254  African  women  and  677  Afri¬ 
can  children  were  “endorsed  out”  of  African  townships  of  Johannes¬ 
burg. 

The  Johannesburg  Star,  on  June  10,  1963,  reported  two  case  his¬ 
tories,  narrated  by  an  African  social  worker,  which  disclose  the 
hardships  encountered  by  the  urban  Africans. 

“The  parents  of  two  young  boys  were  both  working  in  the  city  to 
make  ends  meet,  so  they  sent  their  children  to  their  grandparents  in 
the  country  to  be  properly  brought  up  and  educated. 

“When  the  children  had  finished  school  and  were  old  enough  to 
work,  they  found  there  was  no  work  for  them  in  the  country,  so  they 
were  brought  to  Johannesburg.  But  in  Johannesburg  they  were 
‘endorsed  out’  because  they  had  not  lived  in  the  city.  And  when  they 
returned  to  the  country  they  were  ‘endorsed  out’  of  that  district, 
where  they  had  spent  their  childhood  because  they  were  born  in 
Johannesburg. 

“Legally  they  are  not  living  anywhere— they  are  displaced  persons. 
So  what  do  they  do?  They  live  illegally  with  their  parents  in  Johnnes- 
burg,  lying  low  by  day  and  roaming  the  streets  at  night— workless, 
shiftless,  mal-nourished  and  hopeless. 

“Another  boy  lived  in  the  country  with  his  parents  until  they  both 
died  and  he  came  to  Johannesburg  to  live  with  an  uncle.  He  was 
caught  in  a  pass  raid  and  ‘endorsed  out’  of  Johannesburg  because  he 
was  not  born  there  and  had  not  lived  there  for  10  years. 

“He  was  told  to  go  back  to  the  place  in  the  country,  but  he  had 
lost  touch  with  the  people  there  since  the  death  of  his  parents  and 
no  longer  knew  anybody  who  could  give  him  a  home.  He  is  only  17. 
So  he  continues  to  live  illegally  with  the  uncle,  hoping  not  to  be 
‘picked  up’,  and  his  uncle  supports  him. 

“What  does  the  future  hold  for  him?  Will  his  uncle  have  to  support 
him  in  idleness  for  the  rest  of  his  life? 

“Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of  them  became  tsotsis— even 
criminals?” 


Discrimination  in  Employment  and  Denial  of 
Trade  Union  Rights 

An  integral  part  of  the  apartheid  policy  is  the  preservation  of  the 
skilled  and  higher-paid  professions  to  the  Whites  and  the  limitation 
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Among  the  petitioners  who  appeared  before  the  Special  Committee  was 
Professor  Leslie  Rubin,  a  South  African  petitioner  who  is  now  Professor 
of  Comparative  Government  at  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
Professor  Rubin  was  formerly  a  Senator  in  South  Africa  representing 
African  voters.  Left  to  right:  Fernando  Volio  Jimenez  (Costa  Rica),  Vice- 
Chairman;  Professor  Rubin  and  Matrika  Prasad  Koirala,  Rapporteur 
of  the  Special  Committee. 

of  African  workers  to  unskilled  and  low-paid  occupations.  Through 
the  implementation  of  this  policy,  the  Republic  has  provided  for 
its  White  inhabitants  one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living  in  the 
world,  while  the  non- Whites  receive  only  a  fraction  of  White  earn¬ 
ings. 

The  National  Party  Government  has  greatly  extended  the  “color- 
bar”  in  employment.  The  Industrial  Conciliation  Act  of  1956  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  reservation  of  occupations  for  particular  racial  groups. 
As  the  Whites  monopolize  political  power,  their  interests  are  para¬ 
mount  when  there  is  competition  among  racial  groups.  The  non- 
Whites  can  never  be  certain  of  being  able  to  utilize  the  skills  they 
have  acquired  or  seek  to  acquire. 

Five  work  reservation  determinations  were  made  in  the  past  year, 
reserving  the  driving  of  motor-trucks,  skilled  jobs  in  the  building 
industry  and  bartending  in  various  areas  to  Whites  only.  Other  res¬ 
ervations  are  under  investigation.  These  decisions  have  created  great 
bitterness. 
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Such  blatant  discriminatory  measures  as  job  reservation  are 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Africans  have  no  political  rights  and, 
indeed,  are  denied  even  trade  union  rights.  African  trade  unions 
cannot  be  registered  and  cannot  engage  in  collective  bargaining. 
African  workers  are  not  permitted  to  strike:  penalties  reach  a  fine 
of  1,000  Rand,  3  years’  imprisonment,  or  both. 

In  the  public  services,  the  Whites  not  only  monopolize  the  higher 
levels  but  form  a  majority,  though  they  account  for  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  population. 

Other  Apartheid  Measures 

Registration  of  the  population  by  race  continues  to  evoke  serious 
resentment,  especially  in  view  of  recent  reports  that  hundreds  of 
Colored  families  had  been  reclassified  as  Whites.  In  many  cases, 
one  part  of  the  family  is  classified  as  White  and  another  as  Colored. 

Hundreds  of  persons  are  annually  convicted  under  the  Immor¬ 
ality  Act,  which  prohibits  mixed  marriages  and  carnal  intercourse 
between  members  of  different  races. 

Though  mixed  sports  are  not  prohibited  by  law,  Government 
leaders  have  pressed  sports  associations  to  segregate  members  by 
race.  Segregated  sports  facilities  have  been  established  under  the 
Group  Areas  Act  and  local  bodies  have  prevented  mixed  sports. 
Passports  and  other  facilities  have  been  denied  to  mixed  teams  and 
legislative  measures  have  been  threatened  unless  the  associations 
comply  with  Government  policy.  Such  measures  have  led  to  pro¬ 
posals  in  international  sports  organizations  to  exclude  South  African 
teams. 
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Apartheid  in  Education 


One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  policy  of  apartheid  is  the 
determined  effort  to  bring  education  under  Government  control, 
segregate  the  educational  system  on  the  basis  of  race  and  tribe,  and 
train  the  non-Whites  for  the  inferior  position  assigned  to  them  by 
Government  policies. 

A  major  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  1953  with  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  Bantu  Education  Act  transferring  responsibility  for 
African  education  (except  higher  education)  from  the  provincial 
governments  to  the  Central  Government,  and  granting  wide  powers 
to  the  Minister  over  both  Government  and  private  schools. 

Religious  missions  were  obliged  to  transfer  control  over  their 
schools  to  the  Government  or  lose  state  subsidies  if  they  chose  to 
remain  as  private  schools.  Only  a  small  number  could  survive  with¬ 
out  subsidies. 

A  separate  account  was  established  for  grants-in-aid  to  non- 
Government  schools.5  The  Government’s  contribution  was  pegged 
at  13  million  Rand,6  with  the  result  that  the  Africans  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  educational  expansion  through  increased  taxes  and  con¬ 
tributions  by  communities. 

The  Government  then  proceeded  to  extend  apartheid  into  higher 
education  by  dividing  the  higher  institutions  on  a  racial  and  tribal 
basis,  and  locating  African  colleges  outside  urbane  areas.  Dr.  Ver- 
woerd,  as  Minister  of  Native  Affairs,  announced  the  Government’s 
policy  in  June  1954: 

“My  Department’s  policy  is  that  education  should  stand  with  both 
feet  in  the  reserves  and  have  its  roots  in  the  spirit  and  being  of  Bantu 
Society. 

The  Bantu  must  be  guided  to  serve  his  own  community  in  all 
apects.  There  is  no  place  for  him  in  the  European  community  above 
the  level  of  certain  forms  of  labour.  Within  his  own  community, 
however,  all  doors  are  open”. 


5  The  Bantu  schools  receiving  assistance  from  public  revenues  are  divided  into  three  types: 
(a)  Government  schools;  (b)  community  schools  established  or  maintained  by  any  Bantu 
authority,  council,  tribe  or  community;  and  (c)  farm,  mine  and  factory  schools. 

6  A  Rand  is  equivalent  to  half  a  pound  sterling  or  $1.40. 
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Miriam  Makeba,  the  well-known  South  African  singer,  appeared  as  a 
petitioner  before  the  Special  Committee.  She  said,  among  other  things, 
that  the  “very  good”  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  calling  for  a 
boycott  and  an  arms  embargo  against  South  Africa,  should  be  put  into 
effect,  as  “1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  arms  will  be  used 
against  the  African  women  and  children.” 

In  1959,  legislation  was  adopted  to  take  over  control  of  the  Fort 
Hare  University  College  and  to  establish  separate  university  colleges 
for  non-White  persons.  No  White  person  may  attend  any  of  the 
colleges  for  non- Whites,  and  after  a  transition  period  (during  which 
students  already  enrolled  in  one  of  the  “open”  universities  were 
to  be  allowed  to  finish  their  courses  subject  to  the  annual  approval 
of  the  Minister),  non- Whites  are  restricted  to  their  colleges. 

The  Council  and  the  Senate  of  each  non- White  university  college 
is  composed  of  White  members  only.  Non-Whites  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Advisory  Senate. 

The  Government  claims  that  the  transfer  of  African  education  to 
its  control  has  resulted  in  great  expansion  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  number  of  pupils,  for  instance,  increased  from  938,000 
in  1953-54  to  1.6  million  in  1961.  The  figures  on  such  expansion, 
however,  deserve  some  qualifications  and  comments. 
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First,  as  the  Government’s  share  in  financing  African  education 
is  pegged  at  13  million  Rand,  increases  in  expenditure  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  direct  taxes  on  Africans.  The  result  has  been  a  decrease 
in  per  capita  expenditure  on  education. 

Second,  of  the  6,927  schools  for  Africans,  only  169  are  Gov¬ 
ernment  schools;  the  rest  are  state-aided  schools. 

Third,  97  per  cent  of  the  children  attending  school  are  in  the 
primary  grades  and  of  these  only  about  one  quarter  are  in  higher 
primary  grades  (the  second  four  years  of  primary  school).  Only 
911  sat  for  the  matriculation  examination  in  1962. 

Fourth,  many  African  leaders  and  educationists  oppose  “Bantu 
education”  on  the  ground  that  it  seeks  to  promote  tribalism  and 
restrict  learning  by  emphasizing  mother-tongue  instruction  and 
greatly  reducing  instruction  in  English  and  Afrikaans.  Primary 
schools  have  been  organized  on  an  ethnic  basis,  with  each  providing 
education  in  one  of  the  seven  recognized  African  languages.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Afrikaans  are  taught  as  subjects,  and  each  is  allotted  less 
than  two  hours  a  week.  A  petitioner  before  the  Special  Committee 
stated: 

“This  means  that  the  standard  of  English  and  Afrikaans  remains 
very  low  making  it  even  more  difficult  for  the  African  to  fit  into  an 
economy  run  by  Whites  who  do  not  speak  tribal  languages,  and  even 
to  communicate  with  Africans  of  other  tribes”. 

Fifth,  the  increase  in  university  enrolment  of  Africans  is  mislead¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  mainly  in  extension  or  correspondence  courses  in  the 
University  College  of  South  Africa  and  in  non-degree  courses  at 
tribal  colleges. 

During  the  past  year,  a  number  of  cases  of  indiscipline,  violence 
and  protest  in  the  schools  and  colleges  have  been  reported.  The 
Government  took  severe  measures  against  teachers  and  students. 
Hundreds  of  students  have  been  barred  from  all  Government  and 
state-aided  schools.  Ninety-two  students  at  the  Mfundisweni  Mis¬ 
sion  School  were  sentenced  to  whipping. 

African  educators  are  reported  to  feel  that  the  disturbances  re¬ 
flect  political  unrest,  that  the  new  generations  of  students  is  even 
more  militant  than  that  before  the  Bantu  Education  Act,  and  that 
this  is  largely  due  to  resentment  against  tight  Government  control. 
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Economic  and  Social  Consequences 
of  the  Policies  of  Apartheid 


The  iniquities  suffered  by  the  non-Whites  under  individual  laws 
or  aspects  of  policy  provide  but  a  partial  picture  of  the  varied 
effects  of  the  apartheid  policy  in  terms  of  poverty,  malnutrition, 
disease,  breakdown  of  family  life,  humiliation  and  racial  tension. 

Because  of  racial  discrimination,  the  White  population  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  has  been  able  to  enjoy  one  of  the 
highest  standards  of  living,  while  the  non-Whites  are  denied  an 
equitable  share  of  the  national  income.  A  few  facts  from  a  recent 
report  to  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  are  illustrative: 

(a)  The  ratio  between  the  average  wage  earnings  of  Whites  and 
Africans  in  the  mining  industry  is  approximately  15:1;  in  secondary 
industry  it  is  5: 1. 

(b)  In  1960,  the  Whites  who  constituted  19.3  per  cent  of  the 
population  accounted  for  67  per  cent  of  the  national  income;  the 
Africans  who  constituted  68.4  per  cent  of  the  population  received 
26.5  per  cent;  and  the  Coloreds  and  Asians,  who  constituted  12.4 
per  cent  of  the  population,  received  6.5  per  cent. 

(c)  In  1959,  the  Whites  had  a  per  capita  income  of  £425  a  year; 
Africans  £39;  and  Asians  and  Coloreds  £54. 

Poverty,  malnutrition  and  disease  are  so  widespread  among  the 
non-Whites  in  South  Africa,  despite  the  vast  economic  resources 
of  the  country,  that  the  situation  has  caused  national  concern  and 
led  recently  to  debates  in  the  Parliament  and  the  press. 

A  number  of  recent  surveys  show  that  the  average  income  of 
African  families  is  far  below  the  minimum  monthly  expenditure 
required  for  decent  living. 

Surveys  in  Durban  showed  that  60  per  cent  of  African  workers 
had  no  breakfast  at  all  and  that  a  large  number  of  African  school- 
children  had  nothing  whatever  to  eat  until  supper-time.  In  a  hos¬ 
pital  survey  in  the  Cape,  54  per  cent  of  the  non-White  children 
were  found  to  be  severely  under-weight  and  17  per  cent  to  be  at 
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a  level  indicative  of  gross  starvation.  Dr.  Hansen,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Child  Health  at  Cape  Town  University,  stated  in  October 
1962: 

“The  total  mortality  rate  for  all  cases  in  the  age  group  one  to  four 

shows  that  Bantu  children  are  dying  at  25  times  and  Coloured  chil¬ 
dren  at  15  times  the  rate  of  White  children”. 

In  Cape  Town,  one  hundred  times  as  many  non- Whites  as  White 
children  die  per  year  of  gastro-enteritis.  Kwashiorkor,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  medically  as  being  the  index  of  the  general  state  of  mal¬ 
nutrition  in  a  community,  was  found  in  5  per  cent  of  the  Bantu 
children  treated  by  doctors  who  assisted  in  a  recent  study. 

The  general  infant  mortality  rate  of  African  children  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  world,  varying  from  over  200  per  1,000  in  the 
cities  to  300  to  400  in  some  of  the  rural  areas.  The  corresponding 
figure  for  White  children  is  27,  which  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
world. 

Added  to  the  poverty,  malnutrition  and  disease  are  the  constant 
humiliations  suffered  by  the  Africans  because  of  the  complex  laws 
restricting  their  freedoms  and  laying  down  heavy  penalties  for 
breeches. 

An  African  cannot  enter  an  urban  area  without  a  permit  and 
cannot  stay  for  more  than  72  hours  without  a  work  permit.  An 
African  cannot  establish  the  right  to  residence  in  an  urban  area 
unless  he  has  lived  there  continuously  since  birth  or  worked  con¬ 
tinuously  for  a  single  employer  for  ten  years,  or  is  the  wife  or 
unmarried  child  under  eighteen  of  an  African  meeting  such  require¬ 
ments.7  Even  then  he  can  be  “endorsed  out”  if  he  takes  employment 
in  another  area  or  fails  to  report  within  three  days  of  his  being 
unemployed. 

The  wife  of  an  African  worker  in  town  can  visit  him  for  no  more 
than  72  hours  and  only  if  she  obtains  a  permit  from  officials  on  the 
ground,  for  example,  that  she  wishes  to  conceive. 

Such  laws  and  regulations  have  led  to  serious  social  problems. 
The  rate  of  illegitimacy  among  African  children  in  urban  areas  is 
extremely  high.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Medical  Officer  of 


7  The  right  to  residence  of  wives  and  children  is  being  eliminated  as  the  official  policy  is  that 
African  men  should  be  allowed  to  seek  work  only  if  they  agree  to  live  in  “bachelor 
quarters.” 
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Health  for  Durban  for  1961  states  that  out  of  a  total  of  5,864  births 
amongst  the  Africans,  3,665  were  illegitimate. 

For  infractions  of  the  onerous  laws  and  regulations,  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  which  they  have  no  voice,  the  Africans  are  summarily  im¬ 
prisoned,  fined  or  “endorsed  out”  of  their  towns. 

Mrs.  Helen  Suzman,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Assembly  on  May 
29,  1963  on  the  “burning  injustices”  caused  by  apartheid  laws,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Bantu  Commissioners’  Courts  were  conducted  like 
“sausage  machines”.  In  the  Bantu  Commissioner’s  Court  in  Port 
Elizabeth,  she  said,  sentences  ranged  from  15  Rand  or  15  days’ 
imprisonment  to  90  Rand  or  90  days’  imprisonment  for  pass 
offences.  Youths  were  given  up  to  eight  cuts  for  not  carrying  refer¬ 
ence  books.  In  nine  weeks,  316  men  and  47  women  were  sentenced 
to  a  total  of  11,206  Rand  in  fines  and  98  youths  received  a  total 
of  640  cuts. 

Flogging  is  a  mandatory  punishment  for  various  offences.  Official 
figures  indicate  that  in  the  past  ten  years  850,000  strokes  have  been 
inflicted  on  penal  offenders.  Floggings  are  currently  running  at  the 
rate  of  80,000  strokes  a  year  on  17,000  offenders.  The  number  of 
offenders  flogged  today  is  eight  times  what  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  situation  has  led  to  bitterness  and  racial 
tension  and  this  is  recognized  even  by  responsible  officials  who  sup¬ 
port  the  policies  of  apartheid. 
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Repressive  Measures 
and  Violent  Resistance 


The  South  African  Government  has  enacted  a  mass  of  repressive 
legislation  in  recent  years  to  silence  and  suppress  all  opposition  to 
the  policies  of  apartheid.  Such  legislation  has  been  further  strength¬ 
ened  during  the  past  year. 

The  General  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1963,  promulgated  in  May, 
provides  inter  alia  for  the  detention  of  persons  for  90  days  at  a 
time  without  trial  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  a  crime  or  of 
possessing  information  on  the  commission  of  a  crime.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  evoked  widespread  criticism  in  South  Africa  and  abroad  as 
ending  the  rule  of  law  and  creating  a  police  state. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  is  now  empowered  to  ban  political  organi¬ 
zations  and  public  meetings.  He  is  authorized  to  prohibit  persons 
from  public  activities,  restrict  their  movements,  banish  them,  place 
them  under  “house  arrest”  or  detain  them  for  recurring  periods  of 
ninety  days  each.  He  may  prohibit  publications  or  require  deposits 
of  20,000  Rand  for  registration  of  newspapers.  In  many  cases,  the 
Minister  is  not  required  to  give  grounds  for  action  or  may  only  have 
to  charge  the  victim  with  furthering  the  aims  of  communism,  defined 
so  widely  as  to  cover  all  active  opposition  to  the  policies  of  apartheid. 
The  powers  of  the  courts  to  review  his  actions  are  extremely  circum¬ 
scribed. 

The  enforcement  of  repressive  measures  has  intensified  since 
General  Assembly  resolution  1761  (XVII),  and  particularly  from 
the  end  of  March  1963  when  the  Government  launched  a  wave  of 
arrests  throughout  the  country  alleging  that  “Poqo”,  an  under¬ 
ground  organization  associated  with  the  Pan-Africanist  Congress, 
planned  a  violent  uprising  in  1963. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act,  the 
Riotous  Assemblies  Act  and  the  General  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1962,  over  two  hundred  persons  have  been  banned  from  attending 
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public  meetings  and  the  publication  of  their  statements  is  forbidden. 
The  banning  orders  vary  from  case  to  case,  and  include  such  re¬ 
strictions  as:  (a)  confinement  to  a  magisterial  district  or  location; 
(b)  prohibition  on  entering  factories,  locations  and  offices  of  organi¬ 
zations  or  newspapers;  (c)  prohibition  from  communicating  with 
other  banned  persons  or  persons  listed  as  Communists;  and  (d) 
requirement  to  report  daily  to  the  police. 

Twenty-one  persons,  including  many  leaders  of  the  major  non- 
White  organizations  and  White  opponents  of  apartheid,  have  been 
served  with  “house  arrest”  orders  under  the  General  Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  of  1962. 

In  June  1963,  the  Commissioner  of  Prisons  revealed  that  5,293 
persons  had  been  arrested  in  the  previous  year  for  alleged  security 
crimes;  of  these,  2,047  had  been  arrested  on  charges  of  attempting 
to  further  the  aims  of  the  African  National  Congress  or  the  Pan- 
Africanist  Congress.  Hundreds  of  persons  were  tried  in  the  past 
few  months  on  charges  of  sabotage,  association  with  or  furthering 
the  aims  of  unlawful  organizations  or  of  communism  as  defined  in 
the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act.  Extremely  severe  sentences 
were  imposed  even  on  a  large  number  of  juveniles  involved.  Allega¬ 
tions  of  torture  were  often  made  against  the  police. 

Under  the  General  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1963,  Mr.  Robert 
Sobukwe,  President  of  the  Pan-Africanist  Congress,  was  detained 
after  his  release  on  May  3  from  a  three-year  sentence  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  At  least  195  persons  were  detained  by  August  10,  1963. 

Acting  contrary  to  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  August  7, 
which  called  for  the  liberation  of  “all  persons  imprisoned,  interned 
or  subjected  to  other  restrictions  for  having  opposed  the  policy  of 
apartheid”,  the  South  African  Government  continued  detentions 
without  trial.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr.  B.  J.  Vorster,  announced 
on  August  23  that  more  than  300  persons  were  under  detention 
under  this  Act.  He  stated  that  165  detainees  would  be  charged  in 
the  coming  weeks  with  sabotage  and  related  activities  and  that 
similar  charges  against  85  other  detainees  were  being  investigated. 

Sabotage,  it  may  be  noted,  is  defined  very  broadly  and  carries 
the  maximum  penalty  of  death. 

One  result  of  this  series  of  repressive  actions  was  the  growing 
conviction  among  the  opponents  of  apartheid,  including  all  the 
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major  non- White  organizations,  that  there  was  no  legal  means  of 
fighting  the  policy  and  that  violent  resistance  was  essential  to  secure 
equal  rights  for  all  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  non-White  people  of  South  Africa  had  tried  a  variety  of 
peaceful  means  to  achieve  their  aims  and  faced  harsh  persecution 
by  the  Government. 

In  the  post-war  period  alone,  one  may  recall  the  Indian  passive 
resistance  movement  of  1946-48  in  which  2,300  persons  courted 
arrest;  the  Campaign  of  Defiance  against  Unjust  Laws  in  1952  in 
which  over  8,500  persons  of  all  races  were  arrested  for  non- 
compliance  with  apartheid  regulations;  and  numerous  demonstra¬ 
tions,  boycotts,  and  strikes.  All  these  had  been  countered  by  the 
harshest  measures  of  repression  and  ever  more  rigorous  laws.  The 
Government  has  consistently  refused  to  recognize  that  the  demand 
by  non-Whites  for  a  share  of  political  power  in  the  country  is  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  has  put  down  all  such  demands  as  mortal  dangers  to  the 
social  order. 

This  has  created  increasing  frustration  and  increasing  disillusion¬ 
ment  in  the  methods  of  non-violence.  A  recent  survey  of  attitudes 
of  middle  class  Africans,  published  by  the  South  African  Institute 
of  Race  Relations,  indicated  that  most  of  them  were  prepared  to 
accept  violence  as  a  method  of  political  action  and  that  nearly  half 
held  that  force  had  become  inevitable. 

A  wave  of  sabotage  and  violence  has  been  reported  since  the 
middle  of  December  1961  when  bombs  were  exploded  in  a  Johannes¬ 
burg  post  office  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  an  electric 
power  station  in  Port  Elizabeth.  The  Government  sought  to  counter 
this  trend  by  the  severe  penalties  imposed  for  sabotage  under  the 
General  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1962. 

Despite  this  Act,  there  was  a  great  increase  in  incidents  of  sabo¬ 
tage  in  the  weeks  after  General  Assembly  resolution  1761  (XVII). 
Cases  of  sabotage  against  the  telephone  and  telegraph  system,  elec¬ 
tric  pylons  and  railroads  were  reported  at  a  number  of  places 
throughout  the  country,  including  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Town,  Dur¬ 
ban,  Johannesburg  and  Roodepoort.  An  explosion  damaged  the 
editorial  offices  of  the  Afrikaans  weekly  newspaper,  the  Natallier, 
on  January  18,  1963.  Explosions  took  place  in  the  Bantu  Adminis¬ 
tration  offices  in  Durban  and  Johannesburg  in  March  1963.  A 
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Johannesburg  store  dealing  in  firearms  was  attacked  on  April  9, 
1963. 

Simultaneously,  a  number  of  cases  of  violence  were  reported, 
particularly  in  the  Western  Cape  and  the  Transkei. 

On  November  22,  1962,  disturbances  broke  out  in  Paarl  when, 
according  to  press  reports,  about  a  hundred  Africans  surrounded 
the  police  station  in  an  effort  to  release  seven  African  prisoners. 
The  police  opened  fire  and  five  Africans  were  shot  dead.  Two 
Whites  were  killed  and  three  others  critically  injured  before  the 
police  could  restore  order.  Four  hundred  Africans  were  subsequently 
arrested  and  an  inquiry  into  the  disturbances  was  ordered  by  the 
Government. 

In  Transkei,  clashes  occurred  between  police  and  Africans  at 
Queenstown  and  Qamata  in  December  1962:  thirteen  Africans  were 
killed  and  hundreds  arrested.  Five  Whites  were  murdered  near 
Bashee  River  in  February  1963:  over  a  hundred  police,  assisted  by 
two  South  African  Defence  Force  helicopters,  combed  the  area 
and  a  large  number  of  arrests  were  made.  About  35  Africans  were 
reported  to  have  attacked  police  and  administrative  offices  in  King 
Williams  Town  on  April  8,  1963:  a  number  of  Africans  were  ar¬ 
rested. 

These  acts  were  attributed  by  the  Government  to  two  under¬ 
ground  organizations:  Poqo  and  Umkonto  we  Sizwe. 

After  the  wave  of  arrests  and  convictions,  and  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1963,  the  Government 
began  to  claim  that  the  situation  had  been  brought  under  control. 
However,  incidents  of  sabotage  continue  to  be  repeated.  On  August 
17,  the  offices  of  the  Bantu  Affairs  Commissioner  at  Wynberg,  which 
contained  vital  statistics  covering  the  African  population  of  Alex¬ 
andra  and  Johannesburg  North,  were  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  largest  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Alex¬ 
andra  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

On  September  3,  1963,  signal  cables  were  dynamited  at  five  dif¬ 
ferent  places  on  a  suburban  railway  near  Cape  Town.  This  was 
described  as  the  boldest  action  by  saboteurs  in  recent  months. 
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Build-up  of  Military 
and  Police  Forces 


To  cope  with  the  increasing  tension  in  the  country,  the  Government 
has  undertaken  a  tremendous  expansion  of  all  branches  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  setting  up  of  air  commando  units,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  police  reserves  and  home  guards,  the  training  of  civilians 
in  the  use  of  arms,  the  development  of  the  radio  network  to  link 
all  of  the  nearly  one  thousand  police  stations,  the  import  of  vast 
quantities  of  modern  arms,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  defence 
and  police  budgets. 

During  the  period  between  1960-61  and  1963-64,  the  defence 
budget  has  nearly  quadrupled,  while  the  expenditures  on  police  in¬ 
creased  by  over  one-third.  Estimates  for  the  current  year  are  far 
in  excess  of  the  highest  annual  expenditure  during  the  second  World 
War  when  South  African  forces  saw  action  in  many  theatres. 

Estimates  of  Expenditure  for  Defence  and  Police, 

1960-61  and  1963-64 


(Rand) 

1960-61  1963-64 

Defence .  43,591,000  157,000,000 

Police  .  36,200,000  50,870,000 

total  .  79,796,000  207,870,000 


A  breakdown  of  the  expenditures  shows  that  the  largest  increases 
are  for  the  acquisition  of  arms  and  ammunition,  by  importation 
and  increase  in  domestic  production.  Increases  in  the  strength  of 
the  armed  forces  do  not  require  proportionate  increases  in  public 
expenditure,  as  the  standing  army  is  kept  relatively  small. 
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The  strength  of  the  Permanent  Force  has  increased  between 
1960-61  and  1963-64  from  9,019  to  15,288. 

The  Citizen  Force  consists  of  about  10,000  men  called  to  service 
annually  to  serve  for  four  years,  or  a  total  of  40,000  men  available 
at  any  time.  The  period  of  training  of  members  of  this  Force  was 
increased  in  1961  from  three  months  to  nine  months. 

The  greatest  expansion  has  been  in  the  Commando  in  which 
every  able-bodied  South  African  citizen  is  required  by  law  to  serve 
for  four  consecutive  years.  The  Defence  Amendment  Act  of  1963 
provided  for  the  formation  of  Air  Commandos  to  assist  the  armed 
forces  and  the  police. 

The  Minister  of  Defence,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fouche,  stated  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  on  May  28,  1963:  “Our  aim  is  to  train  every  young 
man  for  military  service  whether  he  is  flat-footed  or  not”.  He  an¬ 
nounced  in  June  1963  that  South  Africa  could  have  140,000  men 
in  uniform  by  the  end  of  1964. 

The  strength  of  the  police  force  —  which  now  includes  14,560 
Whites  and  14,783  non-Whites  —  has  not  been  greatly  increased. 
The  staff  of  the  Special  Branch  of  the  police,  however,  has  been 
more  than  tripled  between  January  and  July  1963,  and  further 
enlargement  is  planned.  A  white  police  reserve  was  recently  estab¬ 
lished:  its  strength  was  12,000  in  July  1963  and  rapid  expansion 
is  contemplated. 

Moreover,  the  police  force  is  assured  of  support  by  the  Armed 
Forces  in  dealing  with  internal  disturbances.  The  Defence  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  of  1963  enabled  members  of  the  Citizen  Force  or  Com¬ 
mando  to  carry  out  police  duties  and  authorized  magistrates  to  call 
on  them  to  help  the  police  with  the  maintenance  of  public  safety. 

Significantly,  the  security  forces  remain  largely  White.  The  mili¬ 
tary  forces  are  fully  White:  non-Whites  are  employed  only  in  the 
police  force. 

The  South  African  Government  has  spent  enormous  amounts 
of  public  funds  for  the  purchase  from  other  countries  of  modern 
arms,  such  as  frigates,  minesweepers,  and  various  types  of  aircraft. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  main  supplier  of  arms  to  South 
Africa,  particularly  in  connection  with  agreements  signed  by  the  two 
countries  on  June  30,  1955  concerning  the  transfer  of  the  Simons- 
town  naval  base  to  South  Africa  and  cooperation  for  the  defence 
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Other  petitioners  who  appeared 
before  the  Special  Committee 
are  (above)  Dana  Nokwe,  Tenny¬ 
son  Makiwane  and  Robert  Resha 
of  the  African  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  South  Africa,  and 
(left)  Patrick  Duncan,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Pan-African  Con¬ 
gress  of  South  Africa. 


of  the  sea  routes  around  South  Africa.  Lately,  however,  South 
Africa  has  made  substantial  purchases  in  other  countries. 

Subsequent  to  the  Special  Committee’s  second  interim  report, 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of  America  announced  in 
the  Security  Council  on  August  2  that  his  Government  expected  to 
end  the  sale  of  all  military  equipment  to  South  Africa  by  the  end 
of  1963. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Lord  Home,  stated  on  August  3: 


“We  agree  that  no  arms  should  be  exported  to  South  Africa  which 
could  be  used  to  further  the  policy  of  apartheid. 

“Like  the  Americans,  we  do  have  certain  outstanding  commit¬ 
ments.  We  are  members  of  the  Simonstown  Agreement,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  defence  of  sea  routes  around  the  Cape  —  a  matter  very 
important  to  Britain.  We  shall  continue  to  supply  arms,  like  ships, 
which  are  legitimate  weapons  for  self-defence.  We  shall  certainly 
oppose,  though,  any  suppression  of  the  natives  by  arms”. 
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The  representative  of  France  stated  in  the  Security  Council  on 
August  6,  1963  that  “the  French  authorities  will  take  all  measures 
which  they  consider  necessary  to  prevent  the  sale  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  South  Africa  of  weapons  that  might  be  used  for  measures 
of  suppression”. 

In  view  of  the  stated  policies  of  other  Governments  that  they 
would  not  supply  arms  which  may  be  utilized  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  policies  of  apartheid,  the  South  African  Government  has 
recently  insisted  that  the  military  expansion  is  for  external  defence 
and  not  for  internal  purposes.  The  provisions  of  the  Defence 
Amendment  Act,  however,  make  clear  the  close  connection  between 
military  and  police  duties.  Military  forces  have  frequently  been  used 
in  recent  months  in  connection  with  local  disorders. 

Moreover,  a  number  of  statements  made  by  the  Government 
since  1960,  when  the  expansion  was  undertaken,  show  that  one  of 
the  primary  functions  of  the  defence  forces  is  to  assist  the  police 
to  maintain  internal  order. 

Meanwhile,  the  South  African  Government  has  greatly  expanded 
manufacture  of  weapons  and  munitions  in  the  country.  The  budget 
provision  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  has  increased  over  the 
past  four  years  as  follows: 

1960- 61-  368,000  Rand 

1961- 62-  3,341,000  Rand 

1962- 63-14,289,000  Rand 

1963- 64-23,572,000  Rand 

Production  of  automatic  weapons  is  planned  for  1964.  Production 
of  tear  gas  and  other  gases  used  against  rioters  has  been  announced 
because  there  was  some  doubt  whether  South  Africa  would  be  able 
to  import  enough  of  these  for  “peace  time  use”.  The  Government 
is  reported  to  be  planning  to  train  scientists  and  engineers  to  build 
rockets  with  conventional  warheads. 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


The  problem  in  South  Africa  is  not  merely  the  perpetuation  of 
inequalities  arising  from  historical  developments  or  the  continued 
existence  of  such  inequities  as  the  denial  of  franchise  to  a  majority 
of  the  population,  the  separation  of  peoples  by  race  or  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  the  sharing  of  the  fruits  of  labor.  Such  terms  as  segrega¬ 
tion  and  discrimination  can  hardly  describe  the  humiliation  and 
oppression  to  which  millions  of  people,  who  constitute  a  large 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  country,  have  been  subjected  by 
the  policies  of  its  Government. 

The  problem,  moreover,  is  not  one  of  a  peculiar  political  or  social 
system  which  democratic-minded  peoples  find  objectionable,  nor 
one  of  color  or  race,  but  the  consequence  of  a  racialist  ideology 
enshrined  as  State  policy,  and  implemented  by  force  against  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country,  in  violation  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  South  African  Government  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  racist  creed  that  the  policies  of  apartheid  are  based 
on  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  concept  of  international  cooperation 
which  is  at  the  root  of  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Special  Committee  rejects  as  unfounded  the  claim  of  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  that  the  choice  in  South  Africa  is 
between  White  domination  and  the  end  of  the  White  community 
in  the  country.  It  feels  that  the  White  community  cannot  ensure  its 
survival  by  seeking  perpetual  domination  over  the  non-Whites,  and 
that  efforts  to  that  end  can  only  lead  to  catastrophic  consequences. 

The  Special  Committee  noted  that  the  major  non-White  or¬ 
ganizations  favor  equality  of  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  race,  and 
that  they  have  repeatedly  expressed  a  desire  for  discussions  to  ensure 
progress  towards  equality.  It  has  also  noted  with  great  satisfaction 
that  among  those  who  oppose  the  policies  of  apartheid,  despite 
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severe  repression,  are  members  of  all  racial  groups  in  the  country, 
including  many  Whites. 

The  United  Nations  has  already  made  clear  in  General  Assembly 
resolution  616  B  (VII),  reaffirmed  in  subsequent  resolutions,  that 
the  peaceful  development  of  a  unified  community  in  multi-racial 
societies  such  as  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  would  best  be  assured 
“when  patterns  of  legislation  and  practice  are  directed  towards  en¬ 
suring  equality  before  the  law  of  all  persons  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  color,  and  when  economic,  social,  cultural  and  political 
participation  of  all  racial  groups  is  on  a  basis  of  equality”.  The 
Special  Committee  feels  that  this  is  the  only  course  which  can  serve 
the  true  interests  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
irrespective  of  race  or  color. 

The  hearings  of  the  petitioners  and  the  review  of  the  developments 
have  underscored  the  Committee’s  view  that  the  policies  of 
apartheid  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all  sections  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  These  policies  cannot  be 
implemented  without  undermining  the  freedom  and  human  rights 
of  all  persons,  White  and  non-White  alike.  Indeed,  as  the  Committee 
stated  in  its  declaration  in  July: 

“The  present  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  offers 
for  all  time  no  other  future  to  its  non-White  population  than  perpetual 
subordination.  Though  it  describes  itself  as  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
the  survival  of  the  White  population,  it  deliberately  imperils  their  own 
safety  and  offers  them  no  other  destiny  than  a  hopeless  struggle  for 
domination.” 

The  harsh  repressive  measures  instituted  by  the  Government 
frustrate  the  possibilities  for  peaceful  settlement,  enhance  hostility 
among  the  racial  groups,  and  precipitate  a  violent  conflict  with  in¬ 
calculable  harm  to  persons  of  all  racial  groups  in  the  country,  to 
friendly  relations  among  States  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  Africa  and  the  world. 

The  Special  Committee,  therefore,  attaches  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  the  release  of  political  prisoners,  withdrawal  of  orders  of 
banishment  and  other  restraints  against  political  leaders  and  the 
abolition  of  repressive  legislation.  Moreover,  it  takes  note  of 
serious  and  special  hardship  faced  by  the  families  of  persons  prose¬ 
cuted  only  because  of  their  opposition  to  the  policies  of  apartheid 
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and  considers  that  the  international  community,  for  humanitarian 
reasons,  should  provide  them  with  relief  and  other  assistance. 

It  is  the  duty  and  in  the  interest  of  the  leaders  and  people  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  to  seek  the  aid  and  support  of  the  United 
Nations  to  help  them  overcome  the  burdensome  legacy  of  inequality, 
prejudice,  tension  and  fear.  The  present  Government,  however,  has 
aggravated  the  tensions  in  the  country  and  attempted  to  entrench 
itself  in  power  by  utilizing  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  White 
population.  The  Special  Committee  feels,  therefore,  that  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  explosive  situation  in  the  country,  it  is  essential 
that  the  White  community  in  South  Africa  should  be  made  to 
realize  that  the  Government’s  plans  to  reinforce  White  supremacy 
cannot  succeed  and  will  only  lead  to  needless  suffering  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  the  context  of  the  historic  developments  in  Asia  and  Africa 
since  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations,  the  policies  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  have  increasingly  serious 
international  repercussions.  They  have  become  a  constant  provoca¬ 
tion  to  peoples  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Republic  who  feel  an 
affinity  with  the  oppressed  people  of  South  Africa,  and  to  all  oppo¬ 
nents  of  racism  everywhere.  They  have  obliged  many  States  to 
break  relations  with  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  or  to  refrain 
from  establishing  relations.  They  have  caused  friction  between 
African  and  other  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  Governments  which, 
these  States  feel,  have  not  taken  adequate  measures  to  dissuade  the 
South  African  Government  from  its  present  policies.  Finally,  they 
constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

The  Special  Committee  rejects  the  claims  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  that  it  is,  by  its  policy,  defending  the 
Western  or  Christian  civilization  in  its  territory  or  that  it  is  the 
victim  of  attacks  led  by  one  of  the  protagonists  of  the  cold  war.  The 
racial  policies  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  are  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  all  States  and  to  all  peoples.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
Member  States,  irrespective  of  other  differences  to  cooperate  in  an 
endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  the  dangerous  situation  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  in  the  interests  solely  of  the  people  of  South  Africa 
and  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
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Measures  to  Dissuade  the  South  African  Government 
from  its  Present  Policies 

The  Special  Committee  attaches  great  significance  to  the  moral 
isolation  of  the  South  African  Government  reflected  in  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  its  racial  policies  by  Member  States,  United  Nations 
organs  and  Specialized  Agencies,  and  numerous  non-governmental 
organizations  representing  great  segments  of  humanity.  However, 
in  view  of  the  failure  of  efforts  at  persuasion  to  induce  the  South 
African  Government  from  pursuing  its  disastrous  policies,  it  became 
essential  that  more  effective  measures  be  taken  to  induce  that 
Government  to  fulfil  its  obligations. 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  of  November  6,  1962,  and  the 
Security  Council  resolution  of  August  7,  1963,  represent  a  new 
stage  in  the  United  Nations  consideration  of  the  problem  as  they 
recommended  specific  measures  for  implementation  by  all  Member 
States. 

The  Special  Committee  received  reports  from  a  large  number 
of  Member  States  concerning  measures  taken  by  them  in  accordance 
with  the  General  Assembly  resolution.  It  recognizes  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  measures  represents  a  substantial  sacrifice  by  many 
Member  States,  including  a  number  of  developing  countries.  The 
Special  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  great  appreciation  to  all 
Member  States  which  have  thus  given  concrete  evidence  of  their 
attachment  to  international  solidarity  and  their  abhorrence  of 
racial  discrimination. 

The  Special  Committee  notes  that  States  other  than  those  which 
maintained  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  on  November  6,  1962,  have  refrained  from  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  South  African  Government.  A  number 
of  States  have  cut  off  trade  relations  with  the  country  and  denied 
landing  and  passage  rights  to  South  African  ships  and  planes.  Also, 
in  the  light  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee’s  first  interim  report, 
supported  unanimously  by  the  Conference  of  the  Heads  of  African 
States  and  Governments,  a  number  of  countries  have  broken  con¬ 
sular  relations  or  have  refrained  from  establishing  such  relations, 
and  have  denied  use  of  their  air  space  to  South  African  aircraft. 

A  number  of  countries,  however,  continue  to  maintain  diplomatic 
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relations  with  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  and  some  have  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  their  trade  with  that  country.  The  colonial 
powers  have  granted  new  passage  and  overflight  facilities  to  provide 
alternate  routes  to  South  African  aircraft,  while  various  non-African 
States  continue  to  grant  landing  and  passage  rights. 

The  Special  Committee  feels,  therefore,  that  the  United  Nations 
must  insist  that  all  Member  States  should  adopt  the  measures  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council. 
Further,  in  view  of  the  rapid  deterioriation  of  the  situation  and  in 
order  to  ensure  effective  international  action,  it  feels  that  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  appropriate  additional  measures. 

The  Special  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  could  not  have  continued  its  disastrous 
policies  and  cannot  continue  them  further,  in  opposition  to  world 
opinion,  if  the  international  community  had  not  been  patient  and 
refrained  from  effective  economic  and  other  measures  to  induce  it 
to  abandon  its  policies. 

The  crucial  aspect  of  the  present  system  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  defended  by  the  power  of  its  Government,  is  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  fruits  of  labor  of  all  racial 
groups  for  the  benefit  of  the  White  minority.  Political  rights  are 
restricted  to  the  Whites  and  a  tyranny  imposed  over  the  country 
to  ensure  a  perpetuation  of  this  inequity.  The  Government  appeals 
to  the  material  interests  of  the  Whites,  and  to  the  very  dangers  and 
fears  generated  by  its  policies,  to  ensure  the  support  of  the  White 
electorate  and  remain  in  power. 

The  international  community,  however,  has  adequate  means  to 
disabuse  the  South  African  Government  and  its  supporters  of  their 
short-sighted  and  dangerous  calculations. 

Foreign  trade  and  foreign  investments  play  a  great  role  in  the 
South  African  economy.  The  international  community  can  show 
its  determination  to  end  the  policies  of  apartheid,  by  a  boycott  of 
South  Africa’s  exports,  an  effective  embargo  on  petroleum  and  a 
freeze  on  foreign  investments. 

The  South  African  Government  does  realize  its  vulnerability  to 
international  action,  but  has  persisted  in  its  course  in  the  belief  that 
effective  measures  would  not  be  taken  in  the  near  future.  Spokesmen 
of  the  South  African  Government  claim,  moreover,  that  South 
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Africa’s  strategic  position  is  so  important  and  South  Africa’s  role 
in  the  “cold  war”  so  significant  that  Member  States  which  have  the 
closest  relations  with  it  would  not  implement  the  measures  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  Special  Committee  reiterates  its  view  that  the  problem  of 
apartheid  is  not  an  aspect  of  the  cold  war.  It  feels,  however,  that  the 
small  number  of  States  on  whose  cooperation  the  South  African 
Government  counts  have  a  special  responsibility  to  implement 
effective  measures  to  disabuse  that  Government  of  its  hopes  to 
continue  with  its  policies. 

It  wishes  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  effective  measures  by 
the  Governments  of  (a)  the  States  with  traditional  relations  with 
South  Africa;  (b)  the  small  number  of  States  which  account  for  most 
of  the  foreign  trade  of,  and  foreign  investment  in,  South  Africa  and 
which  are  the  principal  suppliers  of  arms  and  equipment  to  that 
country;  and  (c)  the  colonial  powers  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  territories  neighboring  South  Africa.  Without  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  these  States,  the  practical  effect  of  the  sacrifices  presently 
made  by  many  others  towards  promoting  a  solution  of  the  problem 
would  be  limited. 

The  Special  Committee  draws  the  attention  of  these  States  to 
the  negative  response  of  the  South  African  Government  to  all 
efforts  at  persuasion  by  the  United  Nations  and  by  Member  States, 
and  to  the  appeals  of  the  major  non- White  organizations  in  South 
Africa  for  effective  measures  despite  the  temporary  sacrifices  which 
they  might  entail  for  the  people  of  South  Africa.  It  feels  that  the 
geographical  position  or  strategic  value  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  cannot  justify  policies  and  actions  which  tend  to  permit 
perpetuation  of  racial  oppression  and  thereby  aggravate  interna¬ 
tional  friction  and  the  threat  to  international  peace  and  security. 
Moreover,  the  policies  of  the  present  South  African  Government 
have  evoked  such  abhorrence  that  any  recognition  of  a  community 
of  interest  with  it  tends  to  be  regarded  by  large  segments  of  world 
public  opinion  as  an  encouragement  to  that  Government  in  its  op¬ 
pressive  policies.  Countries  which  claim  to  have  special  interests  in 
the  area  should  bear  a  special  responsibility  to  take  all  measures  to 
promote  an  end  to  the  present  dangerous  situation  and  ensure  the 
speedy  implementation  of  the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations. 
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The  Special  Committee  feels  that  all  Member  States  have  an 
obligation  to  respect  the  decisions  and  recommendations  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council,  attempt  to  implement 
them  in  good  faith  and  bring  any  difficulties  of  implementation  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  Nations,  if  necessary. 

It  cannot  but  express  its  regret  at  the  actions  of  certain  States 
which  have  increased  their  trade  with,  and  investment  in,  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  signed  new  trade  agreements  with  it, 
provided  new  facilities  for  South  African  aircraft,  or  continue  to 
supply  military  equipment  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

The  Special  Committee  feels  that  special  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  Member  States  which 
administer  colonial  territories  neighboring  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

It  notes  with  regret  that  the  Government  of  Portugal  has  provided 
new  facilities  for  South  African  aircraft  and  entered  into  agreements 
for  greater  cooperation  with  the  South  African  Government.  It  has 
watched  with  serious  anxiety  the  treatment  of  South  African  na¬ 
tionals  opposed  to  the  policies  of  apartheid  in  the  colonial  territories 
administered  by  the  United  Kingdom.  It  considers  it  essential  that 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  should  insist  that 
the  colonial  powers  concerned  should  provide  asylum  and  other 
facilities  to  South  African  refugees  and  should  take  no  action  to 
assist  the  South  African  Government  in  the  pursuit  of  its  policies  of 
apartheid. 

Finally,  the  Special  Committee  recalls  that  it  had  expressed  grave 
anxiety  at  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  military  and  police  forces  in 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  which  not  only  reflects  the  gravity  of 
the  present  situation  in  the  country  but  is  likely  to  have  serious 
international  repercussions.  It  has  noted  with  great  satisfaction  the 
provision  in  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  August  7,  1963 
solemnly  calling  upon  “all  States  to  cease  forthwith  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  arms,  ammunition  of  all  types  and  military  vehicles  to 
South  Africa.”  It  has  also  noted  with  satisfaction  the  declaration  by 
the  United  States  of  America  that  the  sale  of  all  military  equipment 
to  the  South  African  Government  would  be  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  end  of  1963,  and  the  declarations  by  a  number  of  other  Member 
States  concerning  the  measures  taken  by  them.  The  Special  Com- 
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mittee,  however,  cannot  but  express  its  regret  that  certain  main 
suppliers  of  arms  have  not  taken  requisite  action. 

In  this  connection,  the  Special  Committee  wishes  to  reiterate  its 
conclusion  that  Member  States  should  refrain  from  supplying  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  with  any  material,  from  government  or 
private  sources,  which  can  be  used  for  military  purposes  or  for  the 
suppression  of  resistance  to  the  policies  and  practice  of  apartheid , 
as  well  as  any  assistance,  direct  or  indirect,  for  the  manufacture  of 
such  material  in  South  Africa.  Member  States,  in  taking  appropriate 
measures,  should  take  into  account  not  only  the  danger  of  a  racial 
conflict  within  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  but  also  the  continued 
refusal  of  its  Government  to  fulfil  its  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
mandated  Territory  of  South  West  Africa,  and  the  existence  of  a 
serious  threat  to  international  peace  and  security.  They  should 
refrain  from  supplying  not  merely  the  small  arms  and  ammunition, 
but  any  means  to  increase  the  mobility  of  the  security  forces,  as  well 
as  material  which  can  be  used  by  the  South  African  Government  to 
perpetuate  by  force  the  policies  of  apartheid  and,  by  the  abnormal 
military  build-up,  pose  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  other  States 
which  abhor  the  policies  of  apartheid. 

The  Special  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  any  distinction 
between  equipment  for  external  defence  and  that  for  internal  security 
purposes  is  bound  to  be  illusory  and  devoid  of  any  practical  interest, 
as  the  South  African  Government  has  viewed  the  two  aspects  as 
complementary  and  regards  the  defence  forces  as  intended,  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  security. 

Recommendations 

The  Special  Committee  wishes  to  submit  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  for 
their  consideration. 

First,  in  view  of  the  non-compliance  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  with  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
November  6,  1962  and  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  April  1, 
1960  and  August  7,  1963,  the  Special  Committee  feels  that  the 
situation  should  be  considered  without  delay  and  with  particular 
reference  to  the  obligations  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  under 
Article  25  of  the  Charter. 
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Second,  the  Special  Committee  deems  it  essential  that  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  should:  (a)  take  note 
of  the  continued  deterioration  of  the  situation  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  imposition  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  and  repressive  measures  by  its  Government  in  violation 
of  its  obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  provisions 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council;  (b)  affirm  that 
the  policies  and  actions  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  membership  in  the  United  Nations;  (c)  declare  the 
determination  of  the  Organization  to  take  all  requisite  measures 
provided  in  the  Charter  to  bring  to  an  end  the  serious  danger  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security;  (d)  call  upon  all 
United  Nations  organs  and  agencies  and  all  States  to  take  appro¬ 
priate  steps  to  dissuade  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  from  its  present 
racial  policies. 

Third,  the  Special  Committee  deems  it  essential  that  all  Member 
States  be  called  upon  to  take  requisite  measures  speedily  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  relevant  provisions  of  General  Assembly  resolution  1761 
(XVII)  and  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  August  7,  1963. 
It  feels  that  Member  States  which  have  taken  effective  measures  in 
this  respect  should  be  commended  and  that  an  urgent  invitation 
should  be  addressed  to  all  others  to  take  action  and  report  without 
delay.  It  feels,  however,  that  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  should  express  disapproval  at  the  actions  of  certain  States 
which  have  taken  measures  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  their 
resolutions. 

Fourth,  the  Special  Committee  feels  that  the  States  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  territories  neighboring  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  should  be  called  upon  to  provide  asylum  and  relief 
to  South  African  nationals  who  are  obliged  to  seek  refuge  because 
of  the  policies  of  apartheid  and  to  refrain  from  any  action  which 
may  assist  the  South  African  authorities  in  the  continued  pursuit 
of  their  present  racial  policies. 

Fifth,  in  view  of  the  persecution  of  thousands  of  South  African 
nationals  for  their  opposition  to  the  policies  of  apartheid  and  the 
serious  hardship  faced  by  their  families,  the  Special  Committee 
considers  that  the  international  community,  for  humanitarian 
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reasons,  should  provide  them  with  relief  and  other  assistance.  It 
recommends  that  the  Secretary-General  should  be  requested,  in 
consultation  with  the  Special  Committee,  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
provide  such  relief  and  assistance  through  appropriate  international 
agencies. 

Sixth,  with  regard  to  the  request  to  the  Member  States  by  the 
General  Assembly  that  they  refrain  from  exporting  all  arms  and 
ammunition  to  South  Africa,  and  by  the  Security  Council  that  they 
cease  forthwith  the  sale  and  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition  of  all 
types  and  military  vehicles  to  South  Africa,  the  Special  Committee 
submits  the  following  supplementary  recommendations:  (a)  Member 
States  should  be  requested  not  to  provide  any  assistance,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  ammunition  and  military 
vehicles  in  South  Africa,  including  the  supply  of  strategic  materials, 
provision  of  technical  assistance,  or  the  granting  of  licenses;  (b) 
Member  States  should  be  requested  to  refrain  from  providing  train¬ 
ing  for  South  African  military  personnel;  and  (c)  Member  States 
should  be  requested  to  refrain  from  any  form  of  cooperation  with 
South  African  military  and  police  forces. 

Seventh,  the  Special  Committee  suggests  that  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  Security  Council  give  consideration  to  additional  meas¬ 
ures,  including  the  following,  to  dissuade  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  from  its  racial  policies:  (a)  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  all  international  agencies  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  deny 
economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  without  precluding,  however,  humanitarian  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  victims  of  the  policies  of  apartheid ;  (b)  recommendation 
to  Member  States  to  take  steps  to  prohibit  or  discourage  foreign 
investments  in  South  Africa  and  loans  to  the  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment  or  South  African  companies;  (c)  recommendation  to  Member 
States  to  consider  denial  of  facilities  for  all  ships  and  planes  destined 
to  or  returning  from  the  Republic  of  South  Africa;  (d)  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  Member  States  to  take  measures  to  prohibit,  or  at  least  dis¬ 
courage,  emigration  of  their  nationals  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  as  immigrants  are  sought  by  it  to  reinforce  its  policies  of 
apartheid ;  and  (e)  study  of  means  to  ensure  an  effective  embargo  on 
the  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  petroleum,  to  the 
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Republic  of  South  Africa,  including  a  blockade,  if  necessary,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

Finally,  the  Special  Committee  feels  that  Member  States  should 
be  urged  to  give  maximum  publicity  to  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  this  question  and  take  effective  steps  to 
discourage  and  counteract  propaganda  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  its  agencies  and  various  other  bodies 
which  seek  to  justify  and  defend  its  policies. 

Considering  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  and  its  serious  international  repercussions,  the 
Special  Committee  deems  it  essential  that  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  should  keep  the  matter  under  active 
consideration  in  order  to  take  timely  and  effective  measures  to 
ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  Purposes  of  the  Charter.  The  Special 
Committee  feels  that  they  should  consider,  with  no  further  delay, 
possible  new  measures  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  which  pro¬ 
vide  for  stronger  political,  diplomatic  and  economic  sanctions, 
suspension  of  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
as  a  Member  State,  and  expulsion  from  the  United  Nations  and  its 
Specialized  Agencies.  The  Special  Committee  will  actively  pursue 
its  task  of  assisting  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council 
in  connection  with  this  problem,  and  to  this  end  invites  the  continued 
cooperation  of  the  Member  States  and  the  Specialized  Agencies, 
as  well  as  all  organizations  and  individuals  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  the  Charter. 


The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  has  been  issued  as  Document 
A/5497. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  UNITED  NATIONS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT  PUBLICATIONS 
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GHANA:  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSHOP 
University  College  of  Ghana,  Legon,  Accra. 
KENYA:  THE  E.S.A.  BOOKSHOP 
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8,  rue  Michaux-Bellaire,  Rabat. 

SOUTH  AFRICA:  VAN  SCHAIK'S  BOOK- 
STORE  (PTY)  LTD. 

Church  Street,  Box  724,  Pretoria. 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA:  THE  BOOK 
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UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC:  LIBRAIRIE 
“LA  RENAISSANCE  D’EGYPTE" 
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ASIA 
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CEYLON:  LAKE  HOUSE  BOOKSHOP 
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Colombo. 

CHINA: 

THE  WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY.  LTD. 
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Taipeh.  Taiwan. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PRESS,  LTD. 

211  Honan  Road,  Shanghai. 

HONG  KONG:  THE  SWINDON  BOOK 
COMPANY,  25  Nathan  Road,  Kowloon. 

INDIA: 

ORIENT  LONGMANS 

Calcutta.  Bombay,  Madras,  New  Delhi 
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OXFORD  BOOK  &  STATIONERY  COMPANY 
New  Delhi  and  Calcutta. 

P.  VARADACHARY  &  COMPANY,  Madras. 
INDONESIA:  PEMBANGUNAN,  LTD. 
Gunung  Sahari  84,  Djakarta. 

JAPAN:  MARUZEN  COMPANY,  LTD. 

6  Tori-Nichome,  Nihonbashi,  Tokyo. 

KOREA,  REPUBLIC  OF:  EUL-YOO,  PUB¬ 
LISHING  CO.,  LTD.  5,  2-KA,  Chongno,  Seoul. 
PAKISTAN: 

THE  PAKISTAN  CO-OPERATIVE  BOOK 
SOCIETY,  Dacca,  East  Pakistan. 
PUBLISHERS  UNITED.  LTD.,  Lahore. 
THOMAS  &  THOMAS.  Karachi. 
PHILIPPINES: 

ALEMAR'S  BOOK  STORE 
769  Rizal  Avenue,  Manila. 

POPULAR  BOOKSTORE.  1573  Doroteo  Jose. 
Manila. 

SINGAPORE:  THE  CITY  BOOK  STORE.  LTD. 
Collyer  Quay. 

THAILAND: 

PRAMUAN  MIT.  LTD. 

55  Chakrawat  Road,  Wat  Tuk,  Bangkok. 
NIBONDH  &  CO..  LTD. 

New  Road,  Sikak  Phya  Sri,  Bangkok. 
SUKSAPAN  PANIT 

Mansion  9,  Rajadamnern  Avenue.  Bangkok. 
VIET-NAM,  REPUBLIC  OF:  LIBRAIRIE- 
PAPETERIE  XU  AN  THU 
185,  rue  Tu-do,  B.  P.  283,  Saigon. 

EUROPE 

AUSTRIA: 

GEROLD  &  COMPANY.  Graben  31.  Wien,  1. 

B.  WULLERSTORFF 

Markus  Sittikusstrasse  10,  Salzburg. 

GEORG  FROMME  &  CO.,  Spengergasse  39, 
Wien.  V. 


BELGIUM:  AGENCE  ET  MESSAGERIES 
DE  LA  PRESSE,  S.  A. 

14-22,  rue  du  Persil,  Bruxelles. 

BULGARIA:  RAZNOIZNOS 
1,  Tzar  Assen,  Sofia. 

CYPRUS:  PAN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

10  Alexander  the  Great  Street,  Strovolos. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 

ARTIA  LTD.,  30  ve^meEkach.  Praha  2. 
CESKOSLOVENSKY  SPISOVATEL 
N6rodnfTrfda  9,  Praha  1. 

DENMARK:  EJNAR  MUNKSGAARD,  LTD. 
Norregade  6,  Kebenhavn,  K. 

FINLAND:  AKATEEMINEN  KIRJAKAUPPA 
2  Keskuskatu,  Helsinki. 

FRANCE:  EDITIONS  A.  PEDONE 
13,  rue  Soufflot,  Paris  (V'’). 

GERMANY,  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF: 

R.  EISENSCHMIDT 

Schwanthaler  Str.  59.  Frankfurt/Main. 
ELWERT  UND  MEURER 
Hauptstrasse  101,  Berlin-Schoneberg. 
ALEXANDER  HORN 
Spiegelgasse  9,  Wiesbaden. 

W.  E.  SAARBACH 
Gertrudenstrasse  30,  Koln  (1). 

GREECE:  KAUFFMANN  BOOKSHOP 
28  Stadion  Street,  Athens. 

HUNGARY:  KULTURA.  P.  O.  Box  149, 
Budapest  62. 

ICELAND:  BOKAVERZLUN  SIGFUSAR 
EYMUNDSSONAR  H.  F. 

Austurstraeti  18,  Reykjavik. 

IRELAND:  STATIONERY  OFFICE 
Dublin. 

ITALY:  LIBRERIA  COMMISSIONARIA 
SANSONI,  Via  Gmo  Capponi  26,  Firenze, 
and  Via  Paolo  Mercuri  19/B,  Roma. 
LUXEMBOURG:  LIBRAIRIE  J.  TRAUSCH- 
SCHUMMER,  Place  du  Theatre,  Luxembourg. 
NETHERLANDS:  N.V.  MARTINUS  NIJHOFF 
Lange  Voorhout  9.  ’s-Gravenhage. 

NORWAY:  JOHAN  GRUNDT  TANUM 
Karl  Johansgate,  41,  Oslo. 

POLAND:  PAN.  Patac  Kultury  i  Nauki, 
Warszawa. 

PORTUGAL:  LIVRARIA  RODRIGUES  Y  CIA. 
186  Rua  Aurea,  Lisboa. 

ROMANIA:  CARTIMEX 
Str.  Aristide  Briand  14-18, 

P.  O.  Box  134-135,  Bucure|ti. 

SPAIN: 

LIBRERIA  BOSCH 

11  Ronda  Universidad,  Barcelona. 

LIBRERIA  MUNDI-PRENSA 
CasteHo  37,  Madrid. 

SWEDEN:  C.  E.  FRITZE'S  KUNGL.  H0VB0K- 
HANDEL  A-B 
Fredsgatan  2,  Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: 

LIBRAIRIE  PAYOT,  S.  A..  Lausanne.  Geneve. 
HANS  RAUNHARDT,  Kirchgasse  17,  Zurich  1. 
TURKEY:  LIBRAIRIE  HACHETTE 
469  Istiklal  Caddesi,  Beyoglu,  Istanbul. 
UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS: 
MEZHDUNARODNAYA  KNYIGA 
Smolenskaya  Ploshchad,  Moskva. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:  H.  M.  STATIONERY 
OFFICE.  P.  O.  Box  569,  London.  S.E.  1 
(and  HMSO  branches  in  Belfast.  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh.  Manchester). 
YUGOSLAVIA: 

CANKARJEVA  ZALOZBA 
Ljubljana,  Slovenia.  . 

DRZAVNO  PREDUZECE 
Jugoslovenska  Knjiga,  Terazije  27/11, 
Beograd. 

PROSVJETA 

5.  Trg  Bratstva  i  Jedinstva,  Zagreb. 
PROSVETA  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
Import-Export  Division,  P.  O.  Box  559. 
Terazije  16/1,  Beograd. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

ARGENTINA:  EDITORIAL  SUD- 
AMERICANA,  S.  A.,  Alsina  500,  Buenos  Aires. 


BOLIVIA:  LIBRERIA  SELECCIONES 
Casilla  972,  La  Paz. 

BRAZIL:  LIVRARIA  AGIR 

Rua  Mexico  98-B,  Caixa  Postal  3291, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

CHILE: 

EDITORIAL  DEL  PACIFICO,  Ahumada  57. 
Santiago. 

LIBRERIA  IVENS,  Casilla  205,  Santiago. 
COLOMBIA:  LIBRERIA  BUCHHOLZ 
Av.  Jimenez  de  Quesada  8-40.  Bogota. 
COSTA  RICA:  IMPRENTA  Y  LIBRERIA 
TREJOS.  Apartado  1313,  San  Jos6. 

CUBA:  LA  CASA  BELGA 
O'Reilly  455,  La  Habana. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:  LIBRERIA 
DOMINICANA,  Mercedes  49,  Santo  Domingo. 
ECUADOR:  lIBRERIA  CIENTIFICA 
Casilla  362,  Guayaquil. 

EL  SALVADOR:  MANUEL  NAVAS  Y  CIA. 
la.  Avenida  sur  37.  San  Salvador. 
GUATEMALA:  SOCIEDAD  ECONOMICA- 
FI NANCI ERA,  6a.  Av.  14-33,  Guatemala  City. 
HAITI:  LIBRAIRIE  “A  LA  CARAVELLE" 
Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS:  LIBRERIA  PANAMERICANA 
Tegucigalpa. 

MEXICO:  EDITORIAL  HERMES.  S.  A. 
Ignacio  Mariscal  41,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

PANAMA:  JOSE  MENENDEZ 

Agenda  Internacional  de  Publicaciones, 

Apartado  2052,  Av.  8A,  sur  21-58,  Panama. 

PARAGUAY:  AGENCIA  DE  LIBRERIAS 

DE  SALVADOR  NIZZA 

Calle  Pte.  Franco  No.  39-43,  Asuncion. 

PERU:  LIBRERIA  INTERNACIONAL 

DEL  PERU,  S.  A.,  Casilla  1417,  Lima. 

URUGUAY:  REPRESENTACION  DE  EDITO- 

RIALES,  PROF.  H.  D'ELIA 

Plaza  Cagancha  1342,  1°  piso,  Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA:  LIBRERIA  DEL  ESTE 

Av.  Miranda,  No.  52,  Edf.  GalipSn,  Caracas. 

MIDDLE  EAST 

IRAQ:  MACKENZIE'S  BOOKSHOP 
Baghdad. 

ISRAEL:  BLUMSTEIN’S  BOOKSTORES 
35  Allenby  Rd.  and  48  Nachlat  Benjamin  St., 
Tel  Aviv. 

JORDAN:  JOSEPH  I.  BAHOUS  &  CO. 
Dar-ul-Kutub,  Box  66,  Amman. 

LEBANON:  KHAYAT'S  COLLEGE  BOOK 
COOPERATIVE.  92-94,  rue  Bliss.  Beirut. 

NORTH  AMERICA 

CANADA:  THE  QUEEN'S  PRINTER 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

SALES  SECTION.  UNITED  NATIONS 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
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AUSTRALIA: 

WEA  BOOKROOM,  University,  Adelaide.  S.  A. 
UNIVERSITY  BOOKSHOP.  St.  Lucia. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
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363  Swanston  Street.  Melbourne.  Vic. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSHOP 
Nedlands.  W.A. 

UNIVERSITY  BOOKROOM,  University  of 
Melbourne.  Parkville  N.2,  Vic. 

UNIVERSITY  CO-OP.  BOOKSHOP  LTD. 
Manning  Road,  University  of  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
NEW  ZEALAND:  GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING  OFFICE 
Private  Bag,  Wellington 
(and  Government  Bookshops  in  Auckland. 
Christchurch  and  Dunedin).  (63E1) 


Orders  and  inquiries  from  countries  where  sales  agencies  have  not  yet  been  established  may  be  sent  to:  Sales  Section,  United  Nations, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  or  to  Sales  Section,  United  Nations.  Palais  des  Nations,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


1  he  situation  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
continued  to  be  a  source  of  increasing  concern  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  under  review.  The  question  of  the 
racial  policies  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  been  before  the  United  Nations,  in 
one  form  or  another,  ever  since  1946.  Successive 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  expressing  their  serious  concern  at  the  racial 
policies  of  the  South  African  Government,  which  not 
only  are  not  in  conformity  with  its  obligations  and 
responsibilities  under  the  Charter  but  are  also  a 
source  of  international  friction,  have  been  ignored 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
The  Security  Council  has  again  been  seized  of  this 
matter  recently,  and  the  participation  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Council  of  several  Foreign  Ministers  of  inde¬ 
pendent  African  States  reflects  the  urgency  and  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  problem.  I  sincerely  hope  that,  in 
response  to  the  repeated  recommendations  and  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  United  Nations  organs,  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  will  abandon  its 
policies  of  apartheid,  and  also  implement  measures 
aimed  at  bringing  about  racial  harmony  based  on 
equal  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  the 
people  of  South  Africa. 

—From  the  Introduction  to  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary-General 
1962-63. 


